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less valued. Yet, the House of Commons can still (as in the Prayer Book debate)
rise to a speaking height worthy of its fame; and our history will resound with the
speeches Churchill made, especially those in the catastrophic hours when out
armament consisted of litde else than his oratory. But Churchillian periods are
uncommon coinage. It is still true, as Anthony Trollope wrote, that "there are
many rocks the young speaker in Parliament should avoid, but no rock requires
such careful avoiding as the rock of eloquence." Itiseventruerthanitwas. Peroration
is out of fashion and prudent moderns avoid it. The swelling period causes a titter.
Ornate style is no longer in demand. It is unsuited to the modern questions which
have taken the place of constitutional controversy. We are heirs now of Joseph
Chamberlain's direct, practical, argumentative manner.

There are some amusing stories of the pompous orator. "Now," said one,
"I put this question to myself/* And from tne depth of the Chair (no less H there
was heard by those near it the murmur, "And a damned silly answer you will get!"
That anecdote, I was told, delighted King George V.

Classical quotations have almost gone out. There are fewer scholars in Parliament
than there were when Gladstone and Bob Lowe had a duel over the Trojan Horse.
Nowadays, if an M.P. ventures on Latin, his fellows unashamedly cry "Translate!"
Curzon could recall only two Greek quotations in the House of Commons, one by
Asquith, the other by Lord Percy (at the dose of last century). Our native
immortals, however, are still brought upon the scene. Shakespeare is turned to in
every mood and I have heard Bunyan quoted. The more familiar the literary
allusion, the more effective. This goes for Dickens. Thackeray is less quoted.
but I remember F. E, Smith coming in with Becky Sharp. Birreil quoted Johnson.
Morley cited Burke. Labour members of the older type appealed to Ruskin.
Isaac Foot did not let the House forget Oliver CromwdL Tennyson has been
found very useful by many members who have desired the House and the country
to take occasion by the hand and make the bounds of freedom wider yet. Asquith's
fastidious taste showed in his quotations. Baldwin ventured out of old pastures into
new fields. No party leader in my time has quoted more freely than did Bonar Law,
who loved books as well as he loved chess and his pipe. His manner of quotation
was conversational; "I think it was so-and-so who wrote" he would say, or "A
French writer tells us. . . ." No classic makes a greater appeal than "Alice itji
Wonderland."

Biblical allusion, so impressively made by John Bright, is very effective in
Parliament. No one used it in kter times more aptly than Lloyd George. Good
phrases, as Justice Shallow said, "are surely and ever were very commendable,"
but first-class original phrases are rare and seem to be growing rarer. No one
equalled Disraeli at that. Catchwords rise, fell and are forgotten. None has lived
longer than Asquith's "Wait and see." Sometimes a phrase oddly repeats itself;

one used fifty years ago, when Leonard Courtney urged that the Egyptians should
be allowed to "stew in their own juice," reappeared in Winston Churchill's speech
at the Italian capitulation.
Threadbare, stilted phrases abound. Far, far too many M.P.S "fail to see" or
"have yet to learn." I venture to say" still cloaks what is usually anything but
lack ot timidity and "I am free to confess" is infrequently followed by candour.
"Is't English?*' asked and answered Byron, "No, 'tis only Parliamentary." Mixed